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the Sikhs, a few miles farther east; Multan, near the
united Chenab and Jhelum, a few miles ahove the
junction of the Satlaj; Delhi, on the border of the
North-West Provinces in the Jamna valley. Lahore,
which is a great railway centre, has in its neighbourhood
many ruins of former brilliant epochs, and is still
adorned with some fine palaces, mosques, mausoleums,
and bazaars.

But none of these places can compare in interest
with Delhi, which was for centuries the proud capital
of the Mogul Empire, and the centre of the Moslem
world in India. The present city occupies a circuit
of little over 7 miles, in the midst of vast ruins,
covering an area of 20 square miles. Yet its former
greatness is still attested by several magnificent build-
ings, conspicuous amongst which are the Jama-Masjid, the
largest and finest mosque in India, and the palace of the
emperor Shah Jehan. The canal, 120 miles long, con-
veying water from the Jamna where it enters the plains,
has been restored by the English. But Delhi never
really recovered from the blow inflicted on it in 1739 by
Nadir Shah, who carried off vast treasures in gold and
precious stones, estimated at from eighty to over a
hundred millions sterling. Amongst the prizes of con-
quest was the famous Koh-i-nur diamond, the most highly
esteemed heirloom in the family of the Mogul dynasty.
After a series of almost fabulous accidents, this gem
ultimately became an appanage of the Queen of England,
who, as Empress of India, inherited all the possessions of
that dynasty.

Haidarabad, which stands on the left bank of the
Lower Indus, and the flourishing seaport of Karachi
at the western extremity of the delta close to the
Baluchistan frontier, are the chief places in the province
of Sind. Karachi which lies close to the Baluch